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The following are two research issues that I think would 
be of immediate relevance to U.S. policy in Southeast 
Asia, and should be researchable mainly from Washington, 
provided sufficient access to appropriate agency files. 

The two projects are related; work on the first would 
provide a good initial perspective for detailed study 
of the second. 

1. DEVELOPMENT OF U.S. POLICY TOWARD THAILAND, c. 1954- 
1969 

The United States commitment to, and presence in, Thailand 
has grown steadily during the last decade and a half. 

At each stage of this growth, prior commitments and pre¬ 
cedents have significantly influenced U.S. options, and 
requirements related less to Thailand than to other pro¬ 
blems have placed artificial pressures on U.S. "Thailand 
policy." Programmatic development of future policy 
alternatives should take account of past growth in order 
to avoid uncritical acceptance of the assumptions behind 
previous policies, which are possibly no longer appropriate, 
or may have been ill advised in the first place. 

The minimal aim of this study would be a coherent des¬ 
cription of the dynamics of U.S. policy toward Thailand 
over perhaps the last fifteen years, and an evaluation 
of its intended as well as unintended consequences. The 
study would attempt a clear depiction of the gradual 
increase of American involvement in Thailand, and of the 
basic assumptions and alternatives at various stages of 
this increase. While focusing on U.S. policy, this effort 
would also entail analysis of the pattern of U.S. inter¬ 
action with the RTG, in political, economic, military and 
social terms, and the influence of this interaction on 
key policy decisions. Another important aspect of the 
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study would relate the growth of U.S. interests in 
Thailand to the course of other developments in South¬ 
east Asia, in an effort to distinguish U.S. interests 
in Thailand itself from apparent interests in Thailand 
that are linked to military needs and political con¬ 
siderations elsewhere in Asia. How does the importance 
of a small country increase so dramatically in a few 
years' time, and how does this change affect the locus 
and nature of foreign policy decision making process? 

Most studies of American involvement in Vietnam, 
critical or laudatory, were initiated at a time when 
that involvement had become virtually irreversible. 

The proposed study of U.S.-Thai relations would be an 
attempt to clarify the nature and premises of American 
policy toward Thailand; at a juncture in which new 
alternatives are being considered, a clear explanation 
of how the United States got where it is in Thailand 
could be of value in deciding where it should go in the 
future. In the absence of an analysis of the growth 
of the American presence in Thailand, policy could be 
determined by inertia -- that is, by past decisions, 
and by the repetition of old assumptions. 

2. THAILAND BASE STUDY 

This study would be designed to fit in with previous 
RAND studies of base issues in the Philippines, Japan, 
etc. though perhaps with more emphasis on political 
and economic considerations. 

One vital issue would be to identify and separate analy¬ 
tically those components of U.S. presence (and expendi¬ 
tures) in Thailand that are devoted exclusively to 
Vietnam-oriented requirements, as distinguished from 
components relevant to U.S. aims within Thailand. 
Although there are admittedly certain grey areas in¬ 
volved, it would be useful at least to start with this 
distinction in mind. Most of the U.S. presence in 
Thailand is linked directly to the Vietnam effort, and 
has no relation to positive U.S. aims in Thailand 
itself. However, the problems of U.S. policy toward 
Thailand are disproportionately large if compared to 
size of the portion of U.S. presence that is related 
to U.S. policy for Thailand. For example, of the 
approximately 50,000 U.S. personnel in Thailand, not 
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one is involved in combat operations of any kind; most 
are Air Force personnel sustaining the Vietnam effort. 

There are important reasons for stressing this distinc¬ 
tion. First, U.S. bases in Thailand are likely to be 
affected by any changes in the Vietnam situation, but 
changes in Vietnam will not necessarily be completely 
reflected in Thailand. In other words, in spite of the 
fact that most U.S. operations in Thailand are related 
to the Vietnam war, operations in Thailand may not be 
100% responsive to changed conditions in Vietnam; or, 
there may be a "ratchet effect," in which U.S. presence 
in Thailand would be responsive upward, but less res¬ 
ponsive downward. For example, a total liquidation of 
the U.S. effort in Vietnam might result in perhaps a 
50% reduction in the presence of those Americans in 
Thailand who are currently occupied exclusively with 
support of the war in Vietnam. This situation could 
arise for several reasons: bureaucratic inertia; lack 
of clarity as to objectives; Thai political interest; 
and Thai financial interests, all of which might work 
to prolong unnecessarily the presence of Air Force 
personnel and equipment not needed in Thailand. Further¬ 
more, if there is a ratchet effect, there would have to 
be some reorientation of the mission of the "redundant" 
personnel left in Thailand. It is important to recog¬ 
nize this problem, lest the presence of superfluous 
manpower and equipment determine policy by default, 
rather than having policy determine the allocation of 
resources. In this respect, it might be extremely 
interesting to study the pattern of Air Force operations 
in Laos after the bombing suspension in Vietnam: how 
necessary was the stepped-up air campaign in Laos? 

It would also be worthwhile to identify the costs in 
Thailand associated with the Vietnam war as part of a 
general economic analysis of the impact of U.S. bases 
in Thailand. If and when there are any changes in 
U.S. base policy in Thailand, there will undoubtedly 
be arguments on both sides about the economic conse¬ 
quences of, say, "U.S. withdrawal" from its bases in 
Thailand. This issue has already received much ex¬ 
posure in the press. If there is no legitimate econo¬ 
mic analysis, there will certainly be spurious 
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and unfounded allegations on both sides. If there is 
any cooling off of the conflict in Vietnam, and even 
if the U.S. presence is not very responsive downward, 
there will still be considerable reductions in expen¬ 
ditures -- procurement, R & R, etc. -- in Thailand; 
these flows should be identified, because they are 
bound to diminish, even without drastic changes in 
overall U.S. base policy. 

In short, I feel that there can be no sound political 
study of basing options in Thailand without a thorough 
economic analysis that indicates clearly what is at 
stake and, in the case of Thailand, identification of 
Vietnam-related costs should be a part of this analysis. 
Although the relation of Thailand to the Vietnam war 
would complicate the picture, perhaps the methodology 
now being developed for the Philippines could be applied 
or adapted to the Thai base case. Other topics of in¬ 
terest would be analysis of the balance of payments 
implications, for both the U.S. and Thailand, and 
analysis of manpower and allocation policies of the 
Air Force in Thailand. This work might also lead to 
a useful comparative study of political and economic 
issues related to base problems. 

Comments are invited. 
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